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THE METAPHYSIC OF ARISTOTLE. 
I. Idea of Metaphysic. 

ANEW statement and estimate of the Metaphysic of Aristotle 
may be thought to be either superfluous or useless. Why 
do over again what has been so well done already by Zeller and 
other historians of philosophy ; and why waste time in examining 
anew a system which, whatever its value as a stage in the de- 
velopment of thought, will not help us to solve the metaphysical 
problems of our day, if indeed such problems are soluble at all ? 
To these objections it may be answered, that it can never be 
altogether useless to make a direct acquaintance with what a 
great author has to say for himself, and that the indifferent suc- 
cess of recent metaphysical speculation seems to show that a 
sympathetic study of il maestro di color che sanno, 1 may at least 
prevent us from spending our energies upon the discussion of 
problems which have already been solved. A thinker whose 
clear intelligence and breadth of view still command admiration 
may have something to say even to our exacting generation, and 
a firm grasp of the first great phase of metaphysical speculation may 
turn out to be the first step in the reconstruction of Metaphysic. 
When we have really seen into Aristotle perhaps we may be able 
to see beyond him. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the old contrast of Plato as 
idealist and Aristotle as empiricist is untenable. The disciple is 
not greater than his master, but he has more faith in the ration- 
ality of the universe, and faith in the rationality of the universe is 
the key-note of Idealism. It is because he is convinced that the 
actual everywhere displays the shaping activity of reason (vooc) 
that Aristotle is not afraid to abandon himself without reserve to 
the facts of experience. The burden of his continuous polemic 
against his fellow-members of the Platonic school is that their 
Idealism is too faint-hearted and abstract. They seek for the ideal 

1 Dante' s Div. Com. Inf. 4, 13 1. 
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afar off, when in reality it is, in the words of the master, ' tumb- 
ling out at their feet.' They imagine a world of reality distinct 
and separate from the world we know, not seeing that the world 
we know has at least this genuine mark of reality, that it forms an 
ordered and intelligible system. Thus, while they seem to escape 
from the self-contradictory world of sense, they in fact take refuge 
in a world of abstractions, which dissolves at the first breath of 
criticism. They rightly claim that the real must be permanent, 
but they fail to see that the permanent is not incompatible with 
change. What can it avail to say that there is a real world be- 
yond the actual, if the one has no point of contact with the other ? 
By such a mode of conception the actual becomes, as it was for 
Plato's early teacher, Cratylus, a mere flux which cannot be re- 
duced to law, and the supposed reality a lifeless realm of shadows. 
Aristotle therefore turns with confidence to the realm of everyday 
experience, and finds it to be an embodiment of reason. So 
strong, indeed, is his faith in the rationality of the world, that to 
our minds, which are haunted by the dark shadow of the limita- 
tion of human knowledge, he seems to be almost naively opti- 
mistic. Aristotle is not a dogmatist, if a dogmatist is one who 
constructs a system on the basis of uncritical assumptions ; but 
just as little is he a sceptic. He believes in the possibility of well- 
grounded knowledge or science. The facile scepticism of the 
Sophists, whose perplexities arose mainly from taking the con- 
fused intimations of sense as ultimate, seem to him to have been 
disposed of by Plato, and he has perfect faith in the power of 
reason to criticise, interpret and transcend this first view of things. 
He is not unaware of the limits of human knowledge, but these 
limits he does not regard as absolute or as due to the ' imbecility 
of the human intellect.' There are many cases in which we must 
be contented with probable conclusions, but this need not prevent 
us from grasping in thought those fundamental principles which 
reveal the world to us as a rational system. This confidence in 
the power of reason animates the whole of Aristotle's philosophy. 
At the same time he well knows that a science of the actual can 
be reached only by a careful study and interpretation of facts, 
and hence he omits none which promise to throw light upon the 
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true nature of the actual. It is this absolute trust in the intel- 
ligibility of the world which has given color to the superficial 
view that he is an empiricist, a view which could be held by no 
one who had sympathetically appreciated his persistent effort to 
view all things sub specie aeternitatis. 

The conception of reality as an organic system underlies and 
dictates the opening words of the Metaphysic. "All men," we 
are told, " have by nature (ipbaei) a desire for knowledge." 1 In 
other words, to strive after a comprehension of reality is charac- 
teristic of man, or constitutes the highest form of his activity. 
For to Aristotle the very existence of man, as we may say, con- 
sists in the realization of his functions. These are an end in them- 
selves, and, when we find out what the highest of his functions is, 
we have discovered ' what' man is. That the essential nature of 
man can be completely realized only in the knowledge of reality 
is manifest from the universal effort after such knowledge ; an ef- 
fort which begins to reveal its deeper meaning even in the first 
and simplest phase of his conscious life, and in each successive 
phase discloses more clearly the end which impels it onward from 
the first. That end is the comprehension of the actual as it is, or 
a scientific grasp of the first principles of existence. Thus inter- 
preting the conscious life of man, Aristotle proceeds to pass in 
review the various phases of knowledge, endeavoring to show that 
these, as they arise out of each other, are the gradual unfolding 
of that desire for a knowledge of reality which is an expression of 
man's highest function. 2 

The first form in which this disinterested love of knowledge is 
manifested is in sensible perception. That even here there is 
obscurely working that desire for knowledge as an end in itself 
which is the consummation of human faculty, is indicated by the 
pleasure which all men take in the perceptions of sense, and 
especially in the perceptions of sight ; for the existence of this 
pleasure in the mere exercise of a function implies that in the 

1 Jldvrec avBpuTzot rov eldevai bpeyovrac (pvaei. The position of <j>v<re^ gives it special 
emphasis. 

2 Met. A, I, 980 % 21. Cf. N. E. X., 8, 1178 », 7, and J. A. Stewart's Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, I, 1-5. 
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apprehension of the distinctive features of sensible objects, apart 
from the value of the knowledge thus gained in the satisfaction of 
our wants, we feel that we are realizing our own nature. Sensible 
perception is for Aristotle a discriminative faculty (duvapiz xperixq); 
it is not the mere occurrence of a state of feeling, but contains 
within it a certain implicit exercise of judgment. Such a faculty 
is possessed even by the lower animals, and, indeed, is the char- 
acteristic mark of the animal as distinguished from the plant ; for, 
while both react upon the external object, the animal does not 
take the object up into itself, but reproduces in itself its sensible 
properties. The superiority of the sense of sight consists in the 
fulness with which it discriminates the ' form ' of things, and in 
this respect it is more theoretical than hearing, though no doubt 
hearing, as the medium of articulate sounds, incidentally affords 
a higher degree of knowledge. The especial pleasure, then, 
which accompanies the exercise of that sense which yields the 
most complete knowledge of sensible reality, shows how strong is 
our love of knowledge. Thus man, though he shares with the 
lower animals the faculty of sensible perception, reveals even at 
this stage the germ of his higher nature, for, unlike them, he en- 
joys the mere apprehension of things irrespective of its connection 
with the satisfaction of his immediate wants. 1 

A higher stage of knowledge than sensible perception is 
reached by man in experience (i/iTzeipia), the transition being ef- 
fected by the intermediation of memory (fwy/Wj), which consists in 
the survival in the soul of an image (fdurafffjta) when the sensible 
object is no longer present. Some of the higher animals have 
memory, but only man converts various remembrances into a 
single experience, or at least, as Aristotle cautiously says, " the 
animals have little experience." The superiority of man arises 
from his relating or ratiocinative faculty (Xofot;), which enables 
him to grasp what is universal or common in a number of in- 
stances. Thus, when we remember that a certain remedy cured 
Socrates, Callias and others of a particular disease, we are said to 
have an 'experience.' It is obvious' that we have at this stage 

1 Met. A, I, 980", 22-27. Cf. Anal. Post, II, 19-99*, 34 5 De An., II, 2, 
413", I ; 426 b , 10; N. E. X., 4, H74 b , 20. 
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advanced a step nearer to the explicit comprehension of the prin- 
ciples or laws of real things. 1 

The desire for knowledge has not yet reached its goal ; and 
therefore experience gives rise to art [rkyvyf) and science {intarrjirfj), 
in which there is an explicit consciousness of the universal or 
law, as freed from its involution in the particular instance and 
separated from what is accidental and irrelevant. 1 We now 
grasp the essential nature of a whole class of things. The scien- 
tific physician knows the cure for a particular disease, because he 
has grasped in thought the principle which rules in all particular 
instances. Thus in art and science our desire for knowledge has 
led us, not only beyond the ever-changing objects of sensible 
perception, but even beyond the experience of what is presented 
in a number of instances, to the universal law which applies to 
all objects of a certain class ; and it is only with the discovery of 
the universal law that the desire for knowledge attains its end, so 
far as a particular species of reality is concerned. There is a still 
higher stage of knowledge, as will immediately appear, but we 
can at least say that in art and science the disinterested love of 
knowledge attains to a relative satisfaction. 3 

It may indeed be objected, that experience is often more valu- 
able than art. And no doubt this is largely true in practical life, 
where we have to deal with the particular case, and therefore 
must discern the universal or law as modified by the circum- 
stances under which it operates. The physician must be able to 
determine accurately the disease from which a particular man is 
suffering, and unless he has the skill born of experience he will 
be unable to effect a cure, however well he may know the theory 
ot medicine. The merely theoretical physician is apt to blunder 
in his diagnosis, and to display his inferiority to the practical 
physician, who has had much experience even if he knows little 
about theory. But, though all this is true, we are justified in re- 
garding art as a higher form of knowledge than experience, be- 

1 Met. A, I, 980 s , 27-981" 2. CLAnal. Post 11, 19, 99 b ,35- De Mem. II, 451", 15. 
1 Aristotle does not here distinguish between art and science, because both involve 
a knowledge of the universal. 

3 Met. A, I, 981 1 , 2-12. Cf. Anal. Post, II, 19, 100*, 6. 
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cause it involves a comprehension of the principle which makes 
the object what it is, and it is only in such comprehension that 
knowledge attains to its proper form. Estimated by this stand- 
ard, we regard those who are familiar with the principles of an art 
as possessed of more ' wisdom ' (aofwrtpot) than those who are 
limited to experience. We have more respect for the builder 
who can give a reason for the manner in which every stone is 
disposed, than for the ordinary workman who is a creature of 
habit, and knows no more why he does a certain thing than if he 
were a lifeless being. The superiority of art over experience is 
also shown in the fact that, as based upon the knowledge of 
principles, it can be taught to others, whereas experience is a sort 
of tact of which its possessor can give no intelligible account. 1 

That the superiority of art and science over experience consists 
in the knowledge of principles is evident from their contrast to 
sensible perception. The senses certainly give us our knowl- 
edge of particulars, and yet we do not speak of the perceptions of 
sense as ' wisdom ' (aofia), the reason obviously being that they 
neither imply an apprehension of what is universal, nor an insight 
into principles. It is therefore probable that he who first ad- 
vanced beyond the ordinary perceptions of sense to the stage of 
art was admired, not merely because his discovery was of prac- 
tical utility, but because he differed from others in the possession 
of ' wisdom.' This is confirmed by the order in which the various 
arts arose. Those arts were first discovered which were directly 
connected with the necessary wants ; next came those which min- 
istered to refinement ; and last of all were developed such arts as 
mathematics, which are entirely independent of practical utility. 
We can thus understand how it happened that mathematics was 
first cultivated in Egypt, where there was a priestly caste with 
the abundant leisure essential to the disinterested contemplation 
of truth. 2 

The whole of the first chapter of the Metaphysic, a summary of 
which has just been given, is a development of the proposition 
with which Aristotle starts, "that all men have by nature a desire 
for knowledge." This desire he conceives to be operative in the 

''Met. A, I, 981" 12 b 9. *Met. A, 1, 98i b 9-982»3. 
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very beginning of conscious life, and gradually to free itself from 
the impure form in which it first appears as it finds its proper 
object, (a) Even in the first phase of knowledge — that of sensible 
perception — the desire of knowledge for its own sake is not in- 
operative ; it shows itself in the pleasure which accompanies the 
mere exercise of the senses, and especially the sense of sight, 
the most purely theoretical of all, irrespective of any relation to 
our practical needs. ($) At the stage of experience we have risen 
above sensible particulars so far as to have grasped what is com- 
mon to a number of instances, (c) In art the principle or law is 
freed from the accidents of the individual things in which it 
operates, and made an explicit object of thought, (d) Lastly, 
in the theoretical arts or sciences the sole object is truth, which 
is valued purely for itself, and no longer partly as a means to the 
production of some external object. The conclusion therefore is 
that man by his very nature has a disinterested love of truth, and 
that the love of truth can be satisfied only by the knowledge of 
principles. Aristotle, however, has still in view a higher stage of 
knowledge — that knowledge which rises above the principles dis- 
covered by the special sciences — and his next step is to show how 
the love of knowledge carries man forward to the comprehension 
of the first principles of all things, or, in other words, to the purely- 
speculative point of view of Metaphysic. 

In seeking to define the nature of science in general, Aristotle 
has traced for himself the various phases through which knowl- 
edge passes, as it emerges from its simplest form, attains to relative 
universality, and finally discerns the principle or law involved in 
a whole class of things. Now that his aim is to determine the 
sphere of Metaphysic, or first philosophy, he starts from the con- 
ception of the ' wise ' man, or philosopher, as it lies imbedded in 
the popular consciousness and is revealed in current judgments. 
He has still in his mind the idea of the pure or disinterested 
knowledge of reality as the culmination of man's desire for knowl- 
edge, and he now seeks to show that even the popular mind 
tacitly recognizes that science only reaches its goal in Meta- 
physic. It must be observed, however, that Aristotle does not 
simply gather together a number of current sayings, but, after his 
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usual manner, tries to find out what underlies and gives them 
their force ; in other words, he sees in them inarticulate expres- 
sions of his own idea of philosophy. 

The ordinary view of ' wisdom ' recognizes that philosophy 
consists in a knowledge of the universal ; but if this is true, First 
Philosophy must deal with that which in the strictest sense of the 
term is universal ; in other words, with the presuppositions of all 
reality. The popular mind also sees that philosophy is at the 
other extreme from sensible perception ; and, if we follow out this 
idea, we shall conclude that First Philosophy deals with the last 
stage of knowledge, that stage in which the desire for knowledge 
has reached its final form. It is also held that philosophy con- 
sists in that knowledge which is indubitable, and such knowledge 
must be based upon insight into the ' reason why ' reality cannot 
be otherwise than it is. And, finally, philosophy is held to be 
that science which is absolutely disinterested, and which contains 
the ultimate principles of things ; or, what is the same thing, which 
grasps the meaning of each form of reality as viewed in organic 
connection with the whole. Thus, by following out the implica- 
tions of current ideas as to the nature of philosophy, Aristotle 
reaches the conception of Metaphysic as the science which con- 
tains the universal, rational, indubitable, and ultimate principles of 
reality. 1 

Turning now to philosophy itself, Aristotle finds in its origin 
further confirmation of his fundamental idea that it is the ultimate 
form of that pure love of knowledge which is characteristic of 
man. For, how did philosophy arise ? It was born of wonder, 
that curiously mixed feeling which arises from inability to com- 
prehend what yet is felt to be somehow comprehensible. At first 
men were unable to explain the apparent contradiction in objects 
lying around them, and later they tried to account for the strange 
movements of more remote objects — the sun, moon and stars — 
and for the origin of all things. Wonder is accompanied by the 
consciousness of ignorance, and thus it leads to the desire for 
knowledge. To this desire a provisional satisfaction is given in 
the myth ; for, as the myth at once gives expression to the feel- 

i Met. A, 2, 982" 4-» 7. 
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ing of wonder and contains an imaginative theory of the world, 
we may say that the lover of myth ((pdo/iudoc;) is, in a sense, a 
lover of wisdom or philosopher {ifcXoaofo^. If, therefore, phil- 
osophy took its rise in the effort to escape from ignorance, it is 
evident that the impulse to philosophy is a desire for knowledge 
itself, not for knowledge as a means of satisfying our practical 
needs. This conclusion is confirmed by the historical fact 
already referred to, that the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake arose only after provision had been made for the necessary 
wants and even the comforts and refinements of life. Just as the 
free man is self-sufficient and independent of others, so philosophy 
is the only free science, for it alone is an end in itself. It may 
even seem that such a liberation from the pressure of practical 
life is beyond the reach of man, and is reserved for God alone. 
But this idea rests upon the old falsehood of the envy of the gods; 
and we must rather hold that philosophy is divine, both because 
in it man lives a god-like life of pure contemplation and because 
its ultimate object is God, the source and explanation of all 
reality. Thus First Philosophy, or Metaphysic, lifts us above the 
unhappy state of wonder, and convinces us that from an ultimate 
or divine point of view the world could not be otherwise than it is. 1 
By three converging lines of thought — a psychological analysis 
of the successive phases of knowledge, an interpretation of popular 
conceptions, and a glance at the origin of philosophical specula- 
tion — Aristotle has reached a provisional definition of Metaphysic 
as the science of the first principles of reality. What, then, are 
those principles ? In the Physics we have found that for the ex- 
planation of the world four principles are required : (1) the sub- 
stance (ouaia) or essence (zc yju thai), (2) the matter (ukrj) or sub- 
strate (to uTtoxeip.euou), (3) the cause of movement or change (o'fev 
■fj d-pyr] rrj<; xivyjaewc), (4) the end ox good (to bu iusxa or Tdyadov). 2 
That these and no other principles are essential to the explanation 
of reality Aristotle seeks to show by a critical estimate of the 
doctrines of his predecessors, in which he applies his usual 
method of following out obscure and sometimes self-contradictory 
statements to the fundamental ideas underlying them. A con- 
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sideration of this part of the Metaphysic must be postponed. Its 
result, as he contends, is a confirmation of what may be proved 
by a direct analysis, viz., that these are the first principles of all 
reality ; but as the possibility of a science of such principles is 
beset with many difficulties, he prefaces his systematic investiga- 
tion by an exposition of the diropiac which have been, or may be, 
raised in regard to the province and problems of Metaphysic. 
We shall deal here only with the drropiac which bear upon the 
general conception of Metaphysic, and it will be convenient to 
consider each in connection with Aristotle's solution of it. His 
name for the presentation of such unsolved problems is Dialectic, 
which in his view is a tentative discipline (jtecpaazcrrj), preliminary 
to the scientific treatment. It is the natural outcome of his con- 
viction that even in our ordinary uncritical judgments the impulse 
to obtain a true and complete grasp of reality is the moving 
principle, and hence that we must always seek to discover the 
element of truth in conflicting views. The ordinary dialectician, 
however, never gets beyond the stage of an unmethodical presen- 
tation of the apparently contradictory ideas which may be held on 
a given topic, and therefore he leaves the mind in a state of per- 
plexity and confusion. To Aristotle, with his absolute faith in 
the power of reason to comprehend reality, such an attitude 
could not be satisfactory, and therefore in his hands Dialectic 
consists in reducing apparently conflicting views to their simplest 
terms, by removing the confusion of thought and ambiguity of 
language in which they are enveloped, and thus preparing the 
way for a comprehensive view in which the elements of truth are 
combined and reconciled. 1 

The first dizopia arises from the difficulty of determining 
whether all the four principles are the object of a single science, 
or whether, on the contrary, each has a special science corre- 
sponding to it. This problem is, for Aristotle, of fundamental 
importance ; for obviously the acceptance of the latter alternative 
will overthrow the conclusion, which has so far seemed beyond 
doubt, that Metaphysic is the science in which reality as a whole 

'See Prantl's Geschichte der Logik, I, pp. 95 ff; Heyder's Darstettung, pp. 345 
ff. Stewart's Nic. Eth., I, pp. 122. 
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is referred to the four first principles, and with the denial of this 
conclusion the unification of knowledge becomes impossible. 
Now, (a) reasons may be given for maintaining that there cannot 
be such a science as Metaphysic claims to be. If there are four 
distinct principles, surely there must be a special science of each. 
Were these principles related to one another as opposites, no 
doubt it might fairly be claimed that one science deals with them 
all ; but the principles are not opposites, but are mutually exclu- 
sive, and, therefore, there must be as many sciences as there are 
principles. This conclusion is confirmed by the consideration 
that every science deals with a distinct class of things, each hav- 
ing its own laws. Medicine, e.g., is entirely distinct from architec- 
ture, and the laws of the one from the laws of the other. Now, 
the laws of a given science apply to every object contained within 
the class of things with which it deals. Therefore, the principles 
of the supposed science of reality must be applicable to all objects 
without exception, since all objects fall within the sphere of reality. 
But it is easy to show that this is false. The principle of change 
or of final cause can have no application to mathematical objects, 
for these are absolutely unchangeable, and as such they cannot 
be in process towards an end. It would thus seem that Meta- 
physic cannot deal with all the four principles, but only with one 
of them, (p) This conclusion, however, can hardly be consist- 
ently maintained. If it is held that there is a science which cor- 
responds to each of the principles and has a special class of 
things as its object, we are at once confronted by the difficulty 
that there are classes of things to which all the four principles 
apply. Thus architecture involves the conceptions of the end to 
be realized, the matter to be formed, the principle which is pro- 
ductive of change, and the form which is given to the matter. 
And if we consider the characteristics ordinarily assigned to phil- 
osophy, it seems impossible to hold that Metaphysic deals with 
one of the four principles to the exclusion of the others. Thus, 
if we attempt to determine the principle with which Metaphysic 
deals on the ground that it is the supreme science, we must sup- 
pose that its object is the principle of the ' end ' or the ' good.' 
On the other hand, as it is held to be the science of first prin- 
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ciples, there is equal reason for maintaining that it has to do with 
the 'form' or 'essence,' upon which the other determinations of 
things depend. But, again, as the science which explains the 
process of the world, we must suppose it to have the principle 
of change as its object. It thus seems impossible to limit Meta- 
physic to one of the principles, and we must rather suppose that 
it inquires into all four. 1 

The problem which Aristotle here raises is not, it must be 
observed, whether there is a science of reality, but whether it is 
a special or a universal science. As has already been pointed 
out, he never doubts that reality can be known, and that such 
knowledge must consist in the comprehension of first principles ; 
his only question is whether there is a single science dealing with 
the whole of these principles or a number of sciences, of which 
Metaphysic is one, sharing the knowledge of these principles be- 
tween them. The drropla under consideration is so stated that 
the way is prepared for its solution. The solution must evidently 
turn upon the admission or rejection of two assumptions, (i) that 
the four principles are not correlative, but mutually exclusive, (2) 
that every science must deal with a special class of things. If it 
can be shown that both assumptions are false, the problem will 
admit of easy solution ; for it may then be admitted that Metaphy- 
sic, like other sciences, deals with opposites, and yet that it differs 
from all other sciences in being occupied with reality as a whole, 
not with a special class of things. It is for such a solution 
that the second part of the dxopca prepares the way, by pointing 
out the impossibility of severing the four principles from one an- 
other, without destroying the very idea of Metaphysic. The so- 
lution itself is given in the systematic determination of the prob- 
lem of Metaphysic, to which we must now direct our attention. 

" There is a science," Aristotle confidently affirms, "the object of 
which is reality as such (to ou rf ov) and the characteristics of which 
are inseparable from reality." 2 This science of Metaphysic or 
First Philosophy therefore occupies a unique position; for, whereas 

1 Met. B, 1, 995 11 , 4-6; 996% 2o- b 26. 

2 It seems better to render to ov by ' reality,' rather than by ' being,' which sug- 
gests an abstraction foreign to Aristotle's thought. 
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the other sciences concentrate their attention upon a part of 
reality, and go on to determine the characteristics of this part, 
Metaphysic has to do with reality as a whole. Mathematics, e.g., 
deals with the properties of discrete and continuous magnitudes, 
but with nothing else. Now Metaphysic inquires into the four 
first principles, and as its object is reality as such, it must show 
that these are the principles of all reality. Even the early 
thinkers, who sought to explain all things by means of one or 
more unchangeable elements, tacitly assumed that they were ex- 
plaining reality in its completeness ; and hence, in showing that 
reality as a whole can be explained by means of our four prin- 
ciples, we are only completing the work which they left in an 
unfinished and unsatisfactory state. 2 

In maintaining that Metaphysic deals with reality as a whole, 
and not with some limited aspect of reality, Aristotle virtually 
disposes of the main argument advanced in the first dnopia in 
support of the contention that it cannot be the science of all the 
four principles. The argument was that Metaphysic, like other 
sciences, must be occupied with a definite class of things. This, 
however, overlooks the distinction between Metaphysic and the 
special sciences. The latter deal with a specific class of things, 
the former deals with reality as a whole. Hence, Metaphysic must 
set forth the essential characteristics of reality as such, and if 
these can all be referred to the four principles, it must obviously 
deal with all the four. For reality cannot be adequately charac- 
terized by any one of them, e.g., by assigning its material condi- 
tions, as the early thinkers virtually assume, but only by adding 
to these the permanent essence, the process and the end. 

The unique position of Metaphysic is manifest the moment we 
obtain a clear conception of what reality is. For, while it is true 
that the term ' reality ' (to ov) has various meanings, these are 
connected with one another in the closest way, while yet they ex- 
clude the supposition that reality is a special class of things. We 
speak, e.g., of substance (ouaid), quality (notbrtjz), quantity(7ro<r6r^c), 
etc., as ' real.' Why do we apply the same term in all these 
cases ? Obviously it is not applied dfMovu/Moz, i.e., because sub- 

% Met. r, 1, 1003% 21-32. 
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stance, quality and quantity have some accidental feature in 
common, like a ' key ' and the ' collar-bone,' which fulfil a simi- 
lar function, and therefore receive the same name (xis/c). The 
connection is of a more intimate and fundamental character. 
On the other hand, the term ' reality ' is not applied to substance, 
quality and quantity, because these constitute a certain class of 
things. A ' horse ' and an 'ox' are both called ' animal ' be- 
cause they have a common ' nature ' (ipuaa;), or belong to the 
same genus ; they are awcouofia and xad' in Xsyofispa. But sub- 
stance, quality and quantity are not called ' real ' because they 
are of the same ' nature ' or belong to the same genus ; on the 
contrary, they are genetically different or have a different ' nature.' 
Why then is the common term ' real ' applied to all three ? It is 
so applied because substance, quality and quantity are all relative 
to a single nature (npbz ptiav fvotu), not because they themselves 
possess a common nature ; they are predicated Ttpbz iv, not xad' 
iu. Everything that is in any sense affirmed to be ' real,' or 
even denied to be ' real,' is ' relative to ' the one idea of ' reality." 
The unity of Metaphysic as a science thus arises from its relation 
to ' reality.' Just as it is the idea of ' health' which gives unity 
to the science of medicine — exercise, drugs, a good appetite, and 
even sickness, as the negation of health, all being ' relative to ' 
health — so the unifying idea of Metaphysic is ' reality ;' and it is 
by reference to this idea that a consideration of substance, quality, 
quantity and all other predicates, including ' unreality,' fall within 
its sphere. A discussion of all these modes of predication or 
categories (xar/jj-opcae) belongs to the science of Metaphysic, so 
far as they are regarded as ' relative to ' reality. 2 It must be ob- 
served, however, that ' substance ' (ouaia) is the fundamental 
determination of reality, because apart from it there can be no 
quality or quantity or any other determination whatever. The 
first task of Metaphysic, and, indeed, its main task, must, there- 

1 Zeller makes the ev ' substance ' ( oiiaia) ; Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, 
Eng. tr. , 1 , 293 ; but this is due to an oversight. 

2 The categories viewed simply as modes of predication are, in Aristotle's view, 
dealt with by Logic, whereas Metaphysic considers them as determinations of reality. 
The general relation of Logic and Metaphysic will have to be considered later. 
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fore, be to determine the principles of ' substance,' and these will 
be found to be the four principles already specified. 1 

It is one of the charges brought by Kant against Aristotle that 
he does not ' deduce ' his ' categories ' — substance, quality, quan- 
tity and the rest — from any principle, but picks them up empir- 
ically as they happen to present themselves. 2 Now, it is no doubt 
true that Aristotle does not attempt to ' deduce ' his ' categories,' 
as Kant does, from the synthetic unity of self-consciousness, as 
presupposed in the unity of the various functions of judgment. 
This, however, is only to say that for Aristotle reality as known is 
not determined by the forms of human thought as constituting the 
world of our experience by reduction of the ' manifold of sense ' to 
relative unity. For him there are no ' forms ' of thought as such, 
i.e., no functions of unity peculiar to our intelligence and there- 
fore incompetent to bring us into contact with reality as it is in 
itself. Our intelligence, as he holds, must be " pure and unmixed, 
in order that it may master or know things." 3 The central idea 
of his system is, therefore, that reality is capable of being grasped 
by reason ; in other words, that what can be known as a unity 
also exists as a unity. But the unity of the real presupposes as 
its fundamental condition the permanence or substantiality of the 
real ; and if this is denied all our judgments about reality become 
unmeaning, and indeed are impossible, since with the elimination 
of ' substance ' the actual world relapses into the flux of the sen- 
sible. It cannot therefore be said that the categories are not 
referred by Aristotle to a principle. They are referred to the 
principle of ' substance ' as the fundamental presupposition of all 
other determinations of reality. For Aristotle the problem of 
philosophy is not, as with Kant, to explain how the world of our 
experience presents the aspect of an ordered system, but what is 
implied in its being an ordered system ; and if he is successful in 
showing that the primary condition of such a system is its per- 
manence or substantiality, he will have solved the problem which 

1 Met. T, 2, 1003 a , 33- b 16. For the distinction between what is predicated 
6/iuw/io<;, avvavv/iag or naB' si> and jrpdf iv see the admirable notes in Stewart's 
Nic. Eth., I, 86, 385. 

2 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, A, 81 ; B, 107. 
3 De Anima, III, 4, 429*, 18. 
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he set for himself. It cannot, therefore, be fairly said that Aristotle 
does not deduce the categories from a principle, though it may 
be argued that he has not assigned the ultimate principle required 
to explain the unity of existence. Whether this objection is valid 
or not, we cannot at present stay to discuss, but at least we may 
acquit Aristotle of any want of coherence in the main principles 
of his philosophy. 1 

That the fundamental determination of reality is ' substance ' 
(ouaid) is evident when we consider that every real thing must be 
a ' unity.' For ' reality ' and ' unity,' though they are not identi- 
cal ideas, mutually imply each other ; whatever is real is ' one,' 
and whatever is 'one' is 'real.' The inseparability of the two 
ideas is recognized in ordinary language. The conceptions 
' man,' ' real man ' and ' a man ' are employed indifferently, and 
there is no difference in meaning between the judgments, " he is 
a man " and "he is man." So, if we are speaking of that which 
comes into being or ceases to be, we assume that what comes 
into being becomes ' one ' and what ceases to be ceases to be 
' one.' It thus appears that the ' reality ' of every substance im- 
plies its ' unity.' Hence it is the task of Metaphysic to determine 
wherein the ' unity ' of a substance consists. 2 

It is perhaps not superfluous to draw attention to the concep- 
tion of reality which Aristotle here connects with the idea of 
' unity.' To be ' real ' is to be a ' unity,' but it is not meant that 
' reality ' as a whole is a single ' unity ' of which all things are 
modes. Aristotle is as far as possible from Spinoza's idea of sub- 
stance. No doubt for him all reality is one, in the sense that it 
constitutes a single system ; but, on the other hand, there would 
be no single system but for the individual or distributive unity 
which constitutes the substantiality of actual things. As his 
polemic against the abstract ' unity ' of the Eleatics 3 shows, the 
denial of the individual reality of things is for Aristotle the izpmrov 

1 The charge of basing his categories upon a mere analysis of the Greek interroga- 
tive sentence is, as he might himself have said, ' ' too superficial to merit serious refu- 
tation.' ' Aristotle always employs such analysis merely as a means of getting back 
to the unconscious unity of thought. Cf. Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, I, 208. 

2 Met. r, 2, I003 b , 22-l0O4 a a. 
* Phys. I, 2, i85». 
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(fisudoz of a false Metaphysic. In other words, while he finds that 
all the determinations of things are ' relative to ' the idea of the 
' real,' Aristotle yet maintains that the only ' real ' is that which is 
determinate and individual. No doubt the reality of each thing 
implies that it has the characteristics which are inseparable from 
whatever is real — characteristics which are summarily designated 
by the term ' substance ' (oixria) — but these are found embodied in 
the thing, and constitute its very nature. The total system 
of things therefore involves the individual unity of those things. 
The individual realizes the universal in itself. Eliminate the uni- 
versal and there can be no science, for science is an expression of 
the law or principle which the individual displays ; destroy the 
individual unity of the thing, and we have on our hands a ' uni- 
versal ' which has no local habitation and is in fact what Mr. 
Bradley well calls a ' wandering adjective.' Metaphysic, therefore, 
if it is to be a real science, must hold together these two sides of 
every real thing, neither neglecting its determinate existence nor 
its universal nature. This thought is still further developed in 
the problem with which Aristotle next deals. 1 

We have come to the conclusion that the main problem of 
Metaphysic is to determine the nature of ' substance,' or, what is 
the same thing, to determine wherein the ' unity ' of a real thing 
consists ; for substantiality or unity is the fundamental determina- 
tion of all that is real. The difficulty may, however, be raised 
whether it falls within the province of Metaphysic to deal with 
those characteristics of reality, which are not directly contained 
in the conception of ' substance.' The dialectical treatment of 
this question constitutes the fourth inopia, but as its solution im- 
mediately follows that of the first dnopca, we shall consider 
it here. 

Now, (a) if we follow the analogy of geometry, it would seem 
that Metaphysic must confine itself to a consideration of the es- 

1 Aristotle' s conception of the real as a substantial unity shows that he is neither a 
' nominalist, ' a ' realist ' nor a ' conceptualise ' He is not the first, because he 
finds the reality of the individual to consist in its universal nature ; not the second, 
because the universal has no independent existence ; and not the last, because he re- 
gards thought as grasping the universal in the individual, not as framing general con- 
ceptions by abstraction from the differences of individual things. 
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sential characteristics of reality, as expressed by the term ' sub- 
stance.' For, while it is true that there are no points, lines or 
figures apart from sensible bodies, yet geometry does not deal 
with the sensible properties of things, but solely with points, lines 
and figures themselves. Similarly, it may be maintained that 
Metaphysic abstracts from all other determinations of reality, and 
deals only with those primary characteristics which determine the 
nature of substances. In confirmation of this view, it may be 
urged that the first principles of reality do not admit of proof, 
while it is impossible to determine thexharacteristics not involved 
in the definition of ' substance ' without a process of proof; hence 
Metaphysic must lose its unity as a science if it deals both with 
substance and its accidents, (h) On the other hand, it may be re- 
plied, that such a simplification of the problem of Metaphysic only 
leads to another and a worse difficulty. For, if Metaphysic deals 
only with the primary characteristics of reality, i.e. with substance, 
and another science with the secondary characteristics, a third 
science will be needed to deal with the relation of the former to 
the latter, and such a science will obviously occupy a higher posi- 
tion than the supreme science of Metaphysic ; which is absurd. 
Hence Metaphysic must deal both with the primary and the 
secondary determinations of reality ; in other words with all the 
ways in which reality is determined. 1 

Aristotle's solution of this problem consists in showing that it 
is not possible to determine what are the primary characteristics 
of reality without taking into consideration its secondary charac- 
teristics. How can we tell wherein the ' reality ' of a thing con- 
sists without determining wherein its ' unreality ' consists ? The 
conception of ' reality ' is relative to that of ' unreality,' and 
hence the one cannot be thought apart from the other. Now, 
we have already seen that the idea of ' unity ' is inseparable from 
the idea of 'reality,' and that every science deals with correlative 
opposites. As the opposite of ' unity ' (to IV) is ' plurality ' (nXrjdoc^, 
Metaphysic must deal with the fundamental opposition of ' unity ' 
and ' plurality,' ' reality ' and ' unreality.' In determining wherein 
the ' unity' of substances consists, it must point out what is incom- 

1 Met. B, 2, 997 a , 25-34. 
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patible with their 'unity,' and, therefore, what is meant by 'plur- 
ality.' Thus it shows that 'plurality' arises either from negation 
ox privation, i.e., from the complete absence of some real property, 
or its absence in a thing which in privation of it cannot realize its 
essential nature. The inorganic world, e.g., is characterized as 
that which is destitute of life, and the essential nature of man is 
presupposed when we use the term ' blind,' which indicates the 
privation of a quality that belongs to man as such. Since, there- 
fore, the ' unity ' or ' reality ' of a thing is determined by reference 
to its opposite, it belongs to Metaphysic as the science of reality 
to set forth all the subordinate conceptions — such as identity and 
difference, likeness and unlikeness, equality and inequality — which 
come under the head of unity and plurality respectively. Thus 
we are enabled to solve the fourth dnopia. It is the same science 
of Metaphysic which determines wherein the essential nature 01 
reality consists and what is inconsistent with it. No other science 
can possibly discharge this function, for no other science deter- 
mines the essential nature of reality and, therefore, the distinction 
between what is essential and what is unessential, as, e.g., how 
far the identity of a substance is compatible with change. The 
importance and necessity of dealing with this topic is shown by 
the intellectual anarchy which results from the sophistical confu- 
sion between the essential and accidental, and the intellectual 
paralysis produced by the mere dialectician, who remains bal- 
anced between conflicting views without ever grasping the prin- 
ciple by which they may be reconciled. But even the sophist 
and dialectician confirm our view, that Metaphysic deals with all 
the determinations of reality ; for, though they attain to no as- 
sured results, they apply their method to reality in all its phases. 
Our conclusion also receives support from the half-conscious 
anticipation of earlier thinkers, who, with hardly an exception, 
seek to explain the world by setting up opposite and correlative 
principles — the Pythagoreans, the ' even ' and ' odd ; ' Parmenides, 
the ' hot ' and ' cold ; ' the Platonists, the ' limited ' and ' unlim- 
ited ; ' Empedocles, ' love ' and 'hate.' For all these opposites, 
as might easily be shown, point to the fundamental opposition of 
' unity ' and ' plurality.' We therefore conclude that Metaphysic, 
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and no other science, deals with the secondary as well as the 
primary characteristics of reality, including, besides those already 
mentioned, 'prior' and 'posterior,' 'genus' and 'species,' 'whole' 
and 'part,' and many others. 1 

Aristotle has now shown (i) that Metaphysic determines the 
principles of all reality, and especially the principles of substance ; 
(2) that this involves a discussion of the fundamental opposition 
of unity and plurality, and of the respective determinations which 
come under these, or must, in some way, be referred to them. 
Thus the positive sphere of Metaphysic is so far mapped out, 
and demarcated generally from the limited spheres of all other 
sciences. Two questions still remain : (1) Does Metaphysic 
establish the first principles of knowledge as well as of reality ? 
(2) What is the precise distinction between Metaphysic and other 
manifestations of human activity? When these questions have 
been answered we shall have a complete definition of Metaphysic. 

John Watson. 

Queens University, Kingston, Canada. 

1 Met. T, I004 a , 9-1005", 18. 



